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Prospect ror Fopper.—Our Farmers have 


nearly finished haying. It is considerably later in | 


the season than is usual for them to finish this part 
of their work, but late as it is, many of them began 

- too early, for their grass would have grown much 
more had they not cut it down. The crop, though 
very light in many parts, will be on an average 
what 1s called a middling one. There is one thing 
however in our favor which we did not have last 
year. The frequent showers keep up the freshness 
of the grass, and those fields which have been cut 
have started forth again and continue to look green 
and luxuriant. Last year, at this season, our grass 
fields looked brown and sear, and many had to fod- 
der their working cattle in September. At pres- 
ent there is a 960d prospect for a full supply cf fall 
feed, which, if it should be the case, will serve to 
save fodder and leave enough for a winter’s supply. 
In addition to this, there is a pretty good supply of 
roots now growing, and the great quantity of straw 
from the wheat and oats will also serve to eke out 
the store of hay. It is probable that neat stock 
will not command a very high price, but probably 
will not be so low as it was last season. Our far- 
mers must count mouths and make their calcula- 
tions accordingly. 





Courtine Busnes. ‘This month is generally con- 
sidered by farmers the best suited for cutting bush- 
es with a view to destroy them; and the period of 
the full moon in August has long been thought by 
many practical and observing men, as being the 
time when destruction by the scythe is more sure 
than at any other season of the year. We once en- 
deavored to explain the why and the wherefore of 
it, but brought down a host of anti-theories upon our 
own rationale, and it will be recollected that we 
wrestled in theory with sundry of our correspon- 
dents, but elicited no facts on either side. Now 
we wish that some of our observing friends who 
have the time and the means to experiment upon 
the subject, would do it. By cutting a portion of 
their bushes once per week, noting carefully the 
time and circumstances, and watching and making 
known the results, they will lay us all under obli- 
gations to them, and settle a question which is at 
present much involved in doubt and obscurity. At 
any rate, those who have bushes to cut, had better 
do it this month, for according to what we do know 
upon the subject as yet, it is the best month in the 
year for doing it. 





Lime in Livermore. We have been furnish- 
ed with a piece of limestone, from Livermore, Ox- 


|ford County. 


| 


80 those which skirt the roads, rearing their bloom- 





We believe it occurs somewhere 
near the Falls in that town. It is a granular, grey 
tains 40 per cent of Carbonate of lime, and the 


nough for the purposes of a cement, provided the 
silf@eous matter in the rock will disintegrate and 
form a powder as the lime itself does. Many va- 
rieties of this kind of lime makes a very strong 
and durable cement. For agricultural purposes it 
contains lime enough, and if it can be obtained 
easily from the quarry, it might be made an object 
to burn it for manure. Every farmer in the vicin- 
ity will want a quantity for his wheat and grass, 
and to put in his compost’ heap. Inferior lime will 
answer well for this purpose, and we feel assured 
that when our farmers get into the habit of using 
it, they will not soon break “off. 








TaistLe Harvest. We hope our friends will 
not be remiss in the businsss of harvesting all the 
thistles that may be found on their premises, as al- 


ing heads on either side, “ unprofitably gay.” 

Let the boys cut them down and carry them into 
the hog or muck yard. They will make excellent 
manure, and hundreds of loads may be obtained for 
this purpose. They also make good fodder for hor- 





ses, and the Canadians gather and dry them for 
this purpose. 








Facts ror THE Frienps or THe REApDFIELD, 
Wintarop AND CospposseconTee Cana. It is 
well known that it has been the plan, if the above 
contemplated Canal should ever be commenced, to 
connect a chain of ponds by short inclined planes, 
over which the boats with their loads could be ta- 
ken by steam or horse power. This method has by 
some been thought to be chimerical. 

The following from the New York Star will 
place the matter beyond a doubt. 

“ An Amphibious Vehicle.—A boat lately arrived 
at Pittsburg with 15 tons of merchandize, which 
had come by rail road and canal, and over plain 
and mountain, all the way from Philadelphia, The 
boat was invented by Mr. Dougherty, of the Reli- 
ance line, and the company have five of this con- 
struction—there is to be 12, They will carry 25 
tons each—they are light and strong. There is a 
joint midships, proof against leak, where the boat 
is divided into two parts to move on land. Only 
five minutes are required for this operation. 'Tran- 
shipment is totally superceded by this ingenious 
contrivance. ‘The inventor has a patent.” 

We hope that when the times come right again, 
the company which has been organized, will com- 
mence the business in good earnest. It is, com- 
paratively speaking, a small job, but one which will 
benefit a larger section of country than any other 
work of the same magnitude in the State of Maine.’ 





Economicat Borter.—We have examined an 
apparatus for the purpose of cooking by boiling or 
steaming in a very ingenious and simple manner. 
The plan was devised by Mr. Dimon B. Barnum of 
Connecticut, who has sold to Gen. Ladd of Hallo- 
well, the right for the towns of Hallowell, Augusta, 
Gardiner, Winthrop and Readfield, with the right 





of making them for the State—and is on the prin- 
ciple of the circulation of fluid when heated, and 


which has been adopted in some Green Houses.— 
The apparatus is very simple, light and portable, 
and with a very few coals, heat sufficient is obtain- 
ed to boil a large quantity of water. We under- 
stand the General designs to construct an appara- 
tus whereby a large amount of roots, such as pota- 
toes and turnips, for hogs and cattle. We have no 
doubt that he will succeed and furnish a valuable 
article for farmers, and one which they very much 


need. We hope he will sueceed. 
— 











ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








Notes by the Way. 
(Concluded.) 

We arrived in New York city July 4. Nearthe 
city on the main land, and on the Long Island 
shore, I noticed thatthe farmers had begun hay- 
ing, in some rich places, and that Indian corn and 
other crops were eight or ten days forward of 
what they were in that part of Massachusetts we 
had just left.—We left New York for Albany, at 
4 o'clock, P. M. the same day we arrived, and 
reached Albany the next morning at 5 o’clock, se 
that we saw little of the grand scenery of the Hud- 
son river. We stopped but an hour or two in 
Albany, and consequently had not time to visit 
your friend Bement, and see his fine animals. Qn 
our way up, the residence of Judge Buel was 
pointed out to me, and still farther on we passed 
through the farm of Stephen Van Renselear, Esq. 
and noticed some herds of beautiful cattle be- 
longing to that gentleman.—Vegetation in this vi- 
cinity, and fer the first day’s journey from Albany, 
of about the same state of forwardness as in the 
Old Colony, Mass. Wheat and grass promising, 
but backward. 

At the town of we had a fine view of 
the falls of the Mohawk, which, attended as they 
are by extensive and richly diversified landscape 
scenery, comprised, altogether, one of the most 
beautiful, not to say enchanting pictures, the eye 
ever beheld. 

The soil on the banks of the Mohawk, is gen- 
erally of the very richest quality—particularly 
what are called the German flats. The farmers 
are generally Germans, or of German descent, and 
their husbandry, at least such as was visible, slov- 
enly in the extreme. It did seem to be almost 
sacrilege to run over such a soil in such a manner. 
In many instances the crops of Indian corn, pota- 
toes, wheat, barley, &c. were so overrun with wild 
turnip, or wild mustard, nettles, and weeds of oth- 
er kinds, that the crop could scarcely be discover- 
ed, 

The Mohawk river, canal, rail road, and com- 
mon road, pass through several very narrow de- 
files, between mountains, some of which appear 
to be but just wide enough to give each sufficient 
room, while the perpendicular and over-hanging 
cliffs rise to such a stupendous height as almost 
to shut out day light. One of the most remarka- 
ble of these places is Little Falls. One cannot 
fail to be deeply impressed with a feeling of awe, 
in contemplating the scene of grandeur and sub- 
limity around him. 

Utica is a handseme and thriving city, on the 
canal, about one hundred and fifty miles from Al- 
bany, containing some *#9 or twelve thousand in- 
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habitants. It has now an entire rail-road commu- 
nication with Albany.—Syracuse is another ele- 
gant town, the seat of justice (I believe) for Onon- 
daga county. Here are commonly manufactured 
large quantities of salt, from water obtained by 
boring. It issent up the canal, and through the 
great lakes to the ‘ upper country.’—Rochester, at 
the junction of the Genesee river and Erie canal, 
is one of the handsomest and most flourishing 
looking places I ever saw, with ten thousand in- 
habitants, or more, It has great water power 
which is chiefly used for the maaufacture of flour, 
but I did not learn the quaustity annually manu- 
factured. There isa carpet factory at this place, 
which I visited, and learned from the foreman, 
that it turned out annually fifty thousand dollars 
worth of fabrics. The worsted is all isnported 
from England, and the wool for ‘filling’ from 
South America. 

A short distance below this town are the cele- 
brated Genesee Falls, (next in magnitude to Ni- 
agara,) which I visited. At this place the notori- 
ous Sam Patch, of great jumping memory, made 
his last jump.—The whole body of the river falls 
perpendicularly the distance of one hundred feet. 
Before reaching the bottom the water appears to 
be almost dissipated into vapor, and looks like an 
immense fountain of soda water, just ready to be 
drank. ‘The view. possesses. not so much beauty 
as the Falls of the Mohawk, but has more gran- 
deur and sublimity. 

Lock-Port is another considerable and thriving 
town, where is also great water power.—All these 
places, and many others, some of which can 
scarcely be considered of; minor importance, have 
grown up since the commencement of the Hud- 
gon and Erie canal—‘ Clinton’s ridiculous ditch,’ 
One cannot have a just idea of the magnitude of 
this work, without seeing it. In mauy places it is 
dug for a great length and depth through solid 
rock. At Lock-Port there are ten locks, as close 
together as they can be, five for going up, and five 
for going down, of twelve feet lift each. Not- 
withstading the height of sixty feet attained by 
these locks, they were obliged, in order to. get 
‘ feeders,’ to cut the canal from eight to thirty feet 
deep, and for two or three miles.in extent, through 
soltd ledge. 

We reached Buffalo on the morning of July 
12th, and left for Cleaveland in about two hours 
afterwards. I did not visit the falls of Niagara, as 
I had intended, as we were desirous of having 
fine. weather for crossing the lake, and it being 
fair that day, and a prospect for a storm the next, 
we did not venture the visit. 

As my sheet is nearly full, I will not tax you 
with any more at.this time, hoping to send my 
next by private conveyance, when I will resume 


my narrative. Yours, truly, 
A WesTsRN CORRESPONDENT. 


‘* Facts and Observations respecting the 
Grain Worm, &c.”’ 

Mr. Hotmes :—We frequently hear from your 
correspondent, Elijah Wood, Esq. We deem him 
scientific, and one who has done much fér the 
Agricultural interest : but the writer humbly con- 
fesses that his communication in the 23d No. of 
the current Volume of the Maine Farmer, head- 
ed as above, is in a measure involved in darkness. 
After stating some facts he draws four inferences. 
In his first inference he learns that the fly causing 
the grain worm does not ramble enough in one 
year to cross a three rod road from the fact that in 
case of wheat sown each side cfa three rod road 
one field was eaten and the other not. 

Now we wish to be informed whether the two 
pieces were sown at one time, or at different times ? 


If at different times, a path one foot wide might) on the cold surfaee ; hence the origin of dew, and’ 


be as good a line of demarkation, for the ravages | if the temperature of the earth is below 32 deg. of 
of the fly, as his three rod road. |hoar frost.” ‘bis explanation appears very satis- 


a fp factory as far as it goes in accounting for the de- 
His third inference is, cleanse your wheat and | position of dew, but there are some faets connec- 


manure entirely, and you have few or no grain ted with the subject which do not seem to be fair- 











| some parts of the world, vegetation could not be | 


worms. We acknowledge tliat cleansing seed | 
wheat is very important. 
how can that prevent the fly from operating on | 
the wheat ? 


But we would inquire’ . 


! 


ly embraced in this or ony other general solution. 
What are the facts connected with the forma- 
tion of dew? Observation shows us that the 
times in which dew is deposited most copiously, 
are those in which the morning and middle of the 


Mr. Wood likewise is of opinion that the grain | day are filled with vapor, but which, with the ag- 


worm is communicated by manure. 


wish to know how that can be, as we scarcely ev- | 


° ) 
er knew manure carried from one farm to another 


|ted into masses form clouds. 


We would |itation of the atmospere, gradually disappears as 


the sun declines in the west. Vapor is composed 
of minute vesicles or bubbles, and these collec-. 
Vapor could not 


—and secondly, how the fly, or that which pro- | rise at it does, visibly in the case of steam, and 


duces it, can endure the moisture and frosts of our 
severe winters in manure ? 

If, Mr. Wood will have the charity tu helieve 
that the above queries did not originate from a 
spirit of opposition, but from a desire of improve- 
ment, and answer them, he will confer new obli- 
gations on an inquirer. Ss. 


P. S. Perhaps it would not be amiss to nien- 
tion one thing more—it was omitted in the piece 
for fear it would not be received kindly. If Ed- 
itors would publish every man’s opinion, and ev- 
ery writer would suffer his writings to be sciu- 
tinized, the public would be much _benefit:ed 
thereby. If the fly “does not ramble enough in 
oue year to cross a three rod road,” it would take 
him one hundred and six years to pass one mile ; 
—consequently to pass from the Southward to 
Maine, the distance of 500 miles, it would take 
him fifty-three thousand years ; of course he must 
have set off forty-seven or eight thousand years 
before the creation of the world. 

We expect the wing of this fly benefits him the 
same that wings do other flies. There has no- 
thing been found yet as a preventive or curative 
for this evil, except sowing our wheat so late that 
it does not rome forward before the time of the 
fly is past. ‘There is no way to prevent bugs from 
eating peas, except sowing them so late that they 
do not come forward until after the bug ceases 
his operation. Sowing on lime has been recom- 
mended as a cure; but those who have done it 
say it does notanswer. Burning brimstone to the 
windward of the wheat has been recommended, 
but that gives only temporary relief. Probably 
that which will keep flies from horses, will keep 
the wheat fly from the wheat, a strong decoction 
of pennyroyal applied by a suitable water-pot may 
answer the purpose. 





Formation of Dew. 


One of the operations of nature most important 
tothe growth of plants, and without which, in 


carried on at all, is the formation of dew. The 
deposition of dew was formerly a subject invol- 
ved in much mystery, but the researches of sci- 
ence and investigations in meteorology have 
thrown much light on the matter, though it can-' 
not as yet be considered as freed. from all difficul- | 
ties. According to the best modern autho,ities, 
“the phenomena of dew admits of an easy and | 
elegant explanation from the well known effect of | 
the radiation of caloric from bodies. This radia- 
tion constantly taking place in, all bodies, it is ob- 
vious that the temperature of any body can re- 
main the satne only by its receiving from another | 
source as many rays as itemits. In the case of 
the earth's surface, so long as the. sun remains a- 
bout the horizon, it continues to receive as well as 
to emit heat, but when the sun sinks below the 
horizon, no object is present in the atmosphere to | 
exchange rays with the earth, which, still emitting 





of erect grass. 


invisibly in the case of evaporation from the sur- 

face of water or the earth, upiess the atmospheric 

fluid with which these vesicles.are filled was spe- 

cifically lighter than common air. The most 

plausible’ supposition, and one which would seem 

to be justified by the nature of the phenomena, is, 

that the fluid which fills these vesicles is that ethe- 

real substance called the electric fluid ; and con- 

sequently each minute particle of vapor maybe 

considered as charged Leyden jar, and a mass of. 
them when collected into clouds as an immense 

electrical battery. The researches of science 

have shown most conclusively the idertity be- 

tween the elictric fluid and caloric, and hence it is 

seen that any cause which should abstract the eal- 

oric or electricity of the particles or masses of-va- 

por, would at once affect their condensation. 

When the caloric is abstracted from a particle of 
vapor, the watery envelope forms an invisible 

drop, and is deposited in the shape of dew; when 

it is abstracted from-a mass of vapor, as bya 
flash of lightning from the clouds, these separate- 

ly invisible particles are united and drops of rain 

are the results. Much of the difficulty which has 
been found in divesting the formation of dew of 
its mystery has arisen from the fact that electrici- 
ty and calorie have been usually considered as 
different things, whereas by admitting they are 
one, most of the difficulties vanish at once, and 
the deposition comes readily into the class of re- 
cognized phenomena. 

In perfect accordance with the grand and uni- 
versal law of nature, that an equilibrium of calor- 
ic electricity must be maintained, a law which is 
unquestionably the cuase of all circulation, and’ 
will probably be found that of all motion, the cal- 
oric of the earth thrown off by radiation, -must be 
supplied from some other source, and this source, 
in the absence or great declination of the sun, can 
only be found in the caloric combined with the 
vapor of the atmosphere. Substances that radi- 
ate or throw off caloric the most readily are usu- 
ally the soonest covered’ with dew, as glass, water, 
&c. Every one who has paid attention tothe 
formation of dew must have noticed that the first 
appearance of moisture visible isa minute but ra- 
pidly increased drop on the upright pointed ex- 
tremity of the leaves of grass, or similar plants, 
and the first appearance is usually some time be- 
fore the setting of the sun. Much however is de- 
pending on the purity of the “atmosphere and its 
freedom from all currents of air. The experi- 
ments of Hare and Silliman on electric currents 
with the voltaic battery, we are inclined to think 
throw light on this deposition of dew on the points 
In these experiments it was found 
that in the passage of the electro magnetic cur- 
repts when pencils of charcoal were used for the 
connecting points, a deposition of matier gradu- 
ally took place on the negative point, while a cor- 
responding loss was sustained by the positive one. 
In supplying from the atmosphere the caloric lost 
by radiation the grass points serve as conductors 
to the ethereal fluid; and as at the instant of 
contact. between the attracted particle of vapor 
and the points of the grass, the caloric leaves the 
moisture which had served as its envelope, the 
latter is condensed and deposited on the point. 
where the separation takes place; and as the cur- 
rent is constant the accumulation of the globule of 





dew. is of course rapid, until the equilibrium be- 
| tween the atmosphere and the earth is restored. 


heat into free space, must consequently, experi- 
After the formatian of dew lias'‘commenced any 


ence a dimunition.in its temperature. It thus 





becomes not only many degrees cooler. than in | agitation ef the air by winds, or the formation of 
the day time, but also cooler than the superin- | clouds, at once arrest its progress,as clouds pre- 
cumbent air; and as the atmosphere always con- | vent the radiation ef caloric from the earth and its 
tains watery vapor, this vaper becomes condensed consequent cooling. A knoweledge of this facy 
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has enabled gardeners to preserve plants from 
frost that otherwise must have perished ; and in 
the early settlement of the western counties of 
this state, the formation of artificial clouds as they 
may be termed, by the condensation -at evening of 
the immense volumes of smoke that arose from 
the lands that were being cleared of their timber, 
was found to. be effectual safegard to such late 
crops of corn as were endangered by frosts. In- 
deed it is found that the cocling of the earth 
necessary to the deposition of dew rarely takes 

lace while the thinnest strata of vapor is visible 
in the atmosphere. Young plants in the garden 
may be preserved from frost by spreading over 
them any thing however flimsy that will prevent 
the radiation of the earth, asa simple mat, ora 
box with a millinet or muslin covering, or even 
a linen cloth, provided that the covering does not 
touch or rest upon the plants. Vegetables ar 
trees growing near walls, houses, or high fences 
are sometimes by the partial checx these afford to 
radiation ; and every farmer who plants his or- 
chard knows that corn or potatoes planted under 
the trees will remain green long after those around 
them have heen killed. In this case the spread 
ing top or foliage of the tree intercepts the radiated 
heat and returns a part of it to the earth by the 
electric currents that exist in all living vegetables. 

The rapidity with which dew forms about sun- 
down may be considered a pretty sure criterion of 
the degree of cold which will prevail during the 
night; and of course the necessity of precaution, 
or otherwise, may he determed upon in season to 
save such plants as require protection. ‘The for- 
mation of ice in warm climates furnishes a curi- 
ous proof of the radiation of heat. In Bengal 


3 or 400 persons, previous to the introduction of 
New-England ice by Yankee enterprize, found a 
constant and profitable employwent during the 
summer months, in the menufacture of ice, for the 
use of the European residents. Broad, shallow 
unglazed earthern pans, were placed on dry straw 
and when water was poured into them, ice of the 
thickness of half an inch was somtimes formed 





character that shall command respect. By dint 
of long | page tire « in business, and the attain- 
ment of a high character for integrity and fair 
dealings, he succeeds, (such @ man never fails,) 
and becomes wealthy. His sons succeed him, 
perhaps maintain the character’ of their father, 
and add to the wealth he left them—they were ed- 
ucated to business, and know how the property they 
enjoy was acquired, But their sons grow up, and 
from infancy find themselves in the lap of luxury, 
and rocked in the cradle of ease ; their minds are 
never turned on business—that is beneath them— 
they are engrossed in important nothings ; scorn 
labor; run the rounds of folly; marry light head- 
ed fashionable ladies, who have as sovereign a con- 
tempt for laborers, and the useful things of life as 
themselves ; dash away a few years in their car- 
riage ; lose their parents; divide their property ; 
attempt to carry on business; are incapaple of 
managing it—faul, struggle to keep up appearances 
and their places in fashionable life—are obliged to 


The farm is charged with all expenditures made 
for its improvementand culture, including stock, 
labor, board, dung, taxes, new implements, in- 
terest on its estimated value, ten cent for 
wear and tear on old implements and tools. And 
it may, in like manner, be credited with all its an- 
nual product, whether sold or consumed in the 
family—and with the increased value of its stock, 
ee ac. 

f it is desired to know the profits of a field for 
a single year, or during a course of crops, the la- 
bor, dung, seed, &c. expended upon it, should be 
charged to it; and it shouid be credited with the 
products, whether grain, grass or pasture. 

Where it is desired to know the profits upon 
stock generally, or upon a particular kind, this 
head may be charged with purchases and keep, 
and credited by sales of animals, increased value 
and products, as butter, cheese, wool, meat, &c., 
sold or consumed in the family. 

The fourth objects is one of interest to every 





retire—wretched and miserable at home—and get 
through the world as they can, carrying always the 
appearance of shabby gentlemen, and being looked 
at askance by their former companions. Their 
children are more miserable even than themselves ; 
being brought up with an idea that labor is degra- 
ding ; and that they are a superior order ; while 
necessity compels them to resort to some means of 

tting a living, pride and poverty are at war with 


prudent manager, who would observe the golden 
‘rule, to live within his income. A knowledge of 
one’s actual income, and of the expenditures of 
his family are essential in every well ordered 
| household. The family account should exhibit 
the total expenditures for the family, whether for 
food, clothing, pleasure, furniture, schooling, 

and the labor of the family upon the farm, and 
‘the board of the workmen, and interest and divi- 


e 
eg and they drudge out a miserable and preca- | dends upon vested capital. 


rious life.—.American Magazine. 





Farm Accounts. 


All the matters may be entered ina diary er 
journal, in a few minutes each day, and at the end 
of the year, posted under the four leading heads of 


The Dutch, celebrated as wel) for their pru-| Farm, Crops, Stock, and Fumily, or the second and 


ion dence as their thrift, have a maxim, that “no one 
and principally in the vicinity of Calcutta, some | is ever rwined who keeps good accounts.” 


The 
maxim is so generally revered, that we find the 
manufacturer, the merchant, and the lawyer, gen- 
erally adhering to its suggestion, and keeping ac- 
curate accounts of the receipts and expenditures, 
Those in these employments who do fail, either 
neglect the precaution, or are reckless of the con- 
quences of failure; for if they are conscious, as 
all should be, that they live within their income, a 


third may be subdivided into single fields and for 
the different kinds of stock. The footings will 
show the relative profits or loss under each head. 
| Where the account is posted to the fields separate 

ly, the relative advantages of the different courses 
'may be determined at the termination of the 
}course. Minute details are not required. The 
total expense of putting in a crop may be compri- 
‘sed in one charge, harvesting and housing in ano- 
) ther, and thrashing and marketing in a third, The 


in a night; and those nights, in which dew was failure will seldom occur. The rule applies with | value of the total product of a field may also 
deposited most copiously, always found to produce | equal force to the farmer. If he keeps an accu- 


the thickest ice while clouds or wind, interrupted 
it entirely. W. G. 
[Genesee Farmer. 





RISE AND FALL OF FAMILIES. 


Every young man should sart in life determined 
to act upon the motto Vil Desperandum, or Don’t 

ive up the ship. Let him, on commencing life, 
ook around him and see who are the wealthy, who 
are the influential, who are the courted and re- 
spected of society, and ask from whence they 
sprang. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
he will find them to be those who, at his age, pos- 
sessed as little of the world’s gear, as little of fam- 
ily influence, and as little of any extraneous aid 
as he hiinself possesses; men who commenced the 
world with nothing, and whose advancement in life 
solely depended upon their own husbandry, frugali- 
ty, integrity, and strict attention to business. 

Most young men consider it a great misfortune 
to be poor, or not to have capital enough to estab- 
lish themselves at once in a good business; this 
is a very mistaken notion, for, so far from poverty 
being a misfortune to him, if we may judge from 
what we every day behold, it is really a blessing ; 
for the chance is more than ten to one in favor of 
the success of such a young man, over one who 
starts with plenty of money. Look back twenty 
years, and see who commenced business at that 
time with abundance of means, and trace them 
down to the present day ; how many of them can 
now boast of wealth and standing ? On the con- 
trary, how many have become poor, lost their pla- 
ces in society, and are passed, by their once boon 
companions, with a look which plainly says, J know 
you not. ' 

In this country, the wheel of fortune is con- 
stantly turning, and he who is at zenith this year, 
may be at nadir next, and excite no surprise. It is 
seldom that the fourth, or even the third genera- 
tion enjoys property and station in society which 
was won by the industry of the first. This con- 
stant change is the natural result of causes in con- 
tinual operation. The first generation starts in 
life poor, but industrious and honest; he resolves 
to acquire property, and at the same time sustain a 
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rate account of his receipts and expenditures, he 
knows what are his recources—what the profit or 
loss of his business—at the close of every year ;— 
he can graduate his family and other expenses ac- 
cordingly, and if he cannot command success, he 
can merit it, by a course of industry and economy, 
which will never fail to secure him friends in time 
of need. 

By keeping accounts, the farmer is able to ascer- 
tain the adaptation of his farm to particu'ar crops, 
or kinds of stock ; to determine upon the relative 
advantages of each, and to vary them according 
to circumstances. The keeping of accounts has 
amoral effect. It prevents procrastination, the 
“thief of time.” The very consciousness that a 
man has to make entries of every thing that he 
does, keeps his attention alive as to what he is to 
do; and the act of making those entrics, is the 
best possible training to produce active and pains- 
taking habits, 

Keeping farm accounts is an incumbent duty to 
our children. It teaches them business habits— 
makes them acquainted with the nature and value 
of property, of various kinds—inculcates lessons 
of industry and prudence—and gives a value and 
a zest to the comforts and pleasures which are the 
reward of their personal cure and industry. 

We have met with no forin which we deem 
suited to the condition of our farmers. But of 
such high importance do we consider the keeping 
of farm accounts, that we venture to recommend 
a model, sensible, however, of its imperfections, 
and would respectfully beg of gentlemen more 
competent than ourselyes in the matter, to favor 
us with a better plan. 

We will take for our illustrations, a farm of 100 
acres. Of this, a diagram or nap is to be made, 
each subdivision numbered, and its contents, in 
acres, noted. The objects of keeping a journal 
may be one or all of the following :— 

1. To ascertain the nett annual profits of the 
entire farm ; 

2. The profits of each crop, or fields, or course 
of crops; 

3. The profits of each species, or of the entire 
farm stock, and 


4. The expenditures and income of the family. 


form one entry. The object isto enable the pro- 
prietor to come to some pretty accurate result. 
We give the following as the forms of books 
which we have adopted. A ~— of paper may 
| be ruled to this or any other form by the farmer 
himself, and may be covered and stitched by the 
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_ The above forms will serve to explain our views, 
and may be altered or improved to suit the taste or 
business of each individual. 

A wife, who is only mistress of a frivolous style 
of conversation, is a poor companion over a dull fire 
in a long winter’s evening, unless her husband be 

| as foolish as herself. 
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LEG AL |tion, nor shall the residence of a student at any; Senate. The meetings for the election of Sen- 

a 


|seminary of learning entitle him to the rigbt of suf- | ators shall be notified, held and regulated, and the 
7 _frage in the town or plantation where such semina- | (0) votes received, sorted, counted, declared and re- 
The following communication from our worthy 
correspondent, reminds us of the annual Elections: 


ry is established. corded, in the same manner as those for Represen- 

(f) Persons who have received assistance from tatives. And fair copies of the lists of votes shall 
and the importance of calling the attention of E- | any town as paupers, or been disposed of in service | 
lectors and Town Officers to their rights and du- | as such by the overseers of the poor, 


be attested by the selectmen and town clerks of 
towns, and the assessors and clerks of plantations, 

may still vote and sealed up in open town and plantation meet- 

ties. We shall in this number make such extracts | 6, state officers, if otherwise qualified, provided | ings; and’the town and plantation clerks respec- 
from the Constitution of this State as are applica- | they have not been paupers within three months | a shall — - me to be yeni ~ 
: : ive the substance of ju-. : . ~ _Secretary’s office thirty days at least before the 

rove pes Aly . nly several Sections. ir bar ees a one con dpe notaga first Wednesday of January. All the qualified e- 
po 1p (g) 1. To qualify a citizen to be an elector of | jectors living in places unincorporated, who shall 

any of our subscribers would understand more | s+a+¢ officers, he must have resided the three prece- | be assessed to the support of government by the 
fully the reasons of the Court for the opinions | ding months not only in the State, but in the town | @8sessors of an adjacent town, shall have the privi- 
































given, they can readily, by our references, turn to | 


the Reperts which are, or ought to be, in the Offi- 
ces of Town and Plantation Clerks. 

We shall, hereafter, pursue the subject by pub- 
lishing the Laws appertaining to it in connection 
with the decisions of our Court explanatory of 
those Laws, 

Returns of Elections. 

Mr. Eprron:—I am extremely pleased with 
the plan of devoting a portion of the Farmer, to 
an exposition of such laws as the people must put 
in practice in their several capacities, as town of- 
ficers, &c. Indeed, a better understanding of any 
of the Jaws under whieh we live, is a most desira- 
ble thing. 1am aware that there isa strong prej- 
udice existing against lawyers. Perhaps there 
may have been reasons for this heretofore, or there 
may be reasons for it now existing in many parts, 
but I believe that if a better understanding of our 


| or plantation where he claims to vote. 7 Gif. App. 
| 492, 

2. A person who supports his family in one town, 

and resides to transact business in another town, 

can vote for State officers only in the town where 
his family have resided for the three months next 
preceding the election. 7b. 497. 

(h) Printed ballots are within the meaning of this 
clause. 7 Gif. App. 492. 


Leeistative Pywer.—No person shall be a 
member of the House of Representatives, unless 
he shall at the commencement of the period for 
which he is elected, have been five years a citizen 
of the United States, have arrived at the age of 
twenty-one years, have been a resident of this 
State one year, or from the adoption of this Con- 
stitution ; and, for three months next preceding his 
election shall have been, and, during the period for 
which he is elected, shall continue to be a resident 
in the town or district which he represents, 

The meetings for the choice of representatives 





statutes existed among the people, much of this 
prejudice would pass away ; because the people, 
being much more enlightened upon the subject, 
would view things in a more correct light and be 
less prone to eavil, than if they considered them 
as mere mummery and mystery. They will also 
learn to discriminate between a mere pretender, 
and one who understands his business. As it re- 
gards myself, I look upon a sound lawyer with 
great respect. I consider him as a shield which 


shall be warned in due course of law by the select- 
men of the several towns seven days at least before 
the election, and the selectmen thereof shall pre- 
side impartially at such meetings, receive the votes 
of all the qualified electors present, sort, count and 
declare them in open town meeting, and in the 
presence of the town clerk, who shall form a list of 
the persons voted for, with the number of votes for 
each (m) person against his name, shall make a fair 
record thereof in the presence of the selectmen, 
and in open town meeting ; and a fair copy of this 
list shall be attested by the selectmen and town 





may be used to protect the defenceless, or as an a- 
venger of injured innocence ; but your miserable 
mischief-making pettifoggers, I do most heartily 
and cordially despise. 

As the elections are at hand, would it not be 
well, Sir, to give us a little reviewing of the stat- 
ute in regard to this business ? There is general- 


clerk, and delivered by said seiectmen to each rep- 
resentative within ten days next after such election. 
And the towns and plantations organized by law, 
belonging to any class herein provided, shall hold 
their meetings at the same time in the respective 
towns and plantations; and the town and plantation 
meetings in such towns and plantations shall be no- 
tified, held and regulated, the votes received, sorted, 





ly, some trouble every year, in regard to the re- 
turns. They are oftentimes returned wrong 
through ignorance—oftener through negligence, 
and sometimes through misapprehension of the 
meaning of the statute. 

I have supposed, and I believe that I am not far 
from the truth, that counting the delays occasion- 
ed in the Legislature, and in re-assembling towns 


counted and declared in the same manner. And 
the Assessors and clerks of plantations shall have 
all the powers, and be subject to all the duties, 
/which selectmen and town clerks have, and are 
| Subject to by this Constitution. And the select- 
|men of such towns, and the assessors of such plan- 
| tations, so classed, shall, within four days next af- 
| ter such meeting, meet at some place, to be pre- 
scribed and notified by the selectmen or assessors 
of the eldest town, or plantation, in such class, and 


to vote, and in travel and attendance of counsel, | the copies of said lists shall be then examined and 
witnesses, &c. before committees of the Legisla- compared ; and in case any person shall be elected | 
ture—owing to incorrect or informal retuns of e- | PY * majority of all the votes, the selectmen or as- | 
lections, the annual cost is not far from five thou-|).3. 4, sual! CotenaEs Satihed Sanne & eee 


ddol “ lists to the person so elected, within ten day next 
sand dollars. This is too much to be spent every | after such election; and the clerks of towns and 


year, and I hope that you will disseminate what plantations respectively shall seal up copies of all 
light you can upon the subject, in order that we | Such lists and cause them to be delivered into the | 





lege of voting for Senators, Representatives and 
Governor in such town; and shall be notified by the 
selectmen thereof for that purpose accordingly. 


(0) A ballot containing a less number of names 
,for Senators, than is assigned to the Senatorial dis- 
trict in which it is given, is still a constitutional 
ballot. 7 Gif. App. 497. See Laws ch, 518, § 3, 
Vol. 3, p. 372. 


Executive Power. The supreme executive 
power of this State shall be vested in a Governor. 

The Governor shall be elected by the qualified 
Electors, and shall hold his office one year from the 
| first Wednesday of January in each year. 
| The meetings for election of Governor shal] be 

notified, held and regulated, and votes shall be re- 
ceived, sorted, counted, declared and recorded, in 
the same manner as those for Senators and Repre- 
| sentatives. They shall be sealed and returned in- 
to the Secretary’s office in the same manner, and at 
‘the same time, as those for Senators. And the 
Secretary of State for the time being shall, on the 
first Wednesday of January, then next, lay the lists 
| before the Senate and House of Representatives to 
be by them examined, and, in case of a choice by 
a majority of all the votes returned, they shall de- 
clare and publish the same. But, if no person shall 
have a majority of votes, the House of Represen- 
tatives shall, by ballot, from the persons having the 
four highest number of votes on the lists, if so ma- 
ny there be, elect two persons, and make return of 
their names to the Senate, of whom the Senate 
shall, by ballot, elect one, who shall be declared the 
Governor. 

The Governor shall, at the commencement of his 
term, be not less than thirty years of age; a natu- 
ral born citizen of the United States, have been 
five years, or from the adoption of this Constitution, 
'a resident of the State; and at the'time of his e- 
lection and during the term for which he is elected, 
be a resident of said State. 














AGRICULTURAL. 








Remarks on the Agricultural Survey of the 
State of Massachusetts. 

The commonwealth of Massachusetts has earn- 
ed a new and most honorable distinction, by hav- 
‘ing first of all the confederated states, directed 
‘the making an agricultural survey of her territory. 
|The execuiion of this important public work is 
entrusted to the Rev. Henry Colman, who is very 
advantageously known as a farmer, and writer on 
agriculture. 

The people of New England are noted for un- 
derstanding well their pecuniary interest, and pur- 
suing wha-ever course tends to promote their pro- 
fit; and we believe that they never had a better 
chance to get back fully, and with increase, their 





-“ money’s worth,” than upon the sum that will be 


expended in this earliest adventure of this kind, 


may get as near right as possible. Secretary’s office twenty days at least before the jn our new country. If we did not know it to be 
Yours, é&c F : first Wednesday in January annually; but in case as yain as “to call spirits from the vasty deep,” 
pre AcTORUM- | no person shall have a majority of votes, the select-' we should earnestly recommend to the people 





Evectrors.—Every male citizen of the United | men and assessors shall, as soon as may be, notify | 
States of the age of twenty-one years and upwards, | another meeting, and the same proceedings shall 
excepting paupers ( /"), persons under guardianship, | be had at every future meeting, until an election | 
and Indians not taxed, having his residence estab- | Shall have been effected : Provided, That the Leg- | 


and legislature of Virginia, to follow this example 
of our hard working, frugal, and thrifty sister 
commonwealth, Massachusetts. 

As the first and an essential step towards restor- 





lished in this State for the term of three months 
next preceding any election, shall be an elector for | 
Governor, Senators and Representatives, in the 
town or plantation where his residence is so estab- 
lished (g); and the elections shall be by written (&) 
bailot. But persons in the military, naval or ma- 
rine service of the United States, or this State, shall | 
not be considered as having obtained such estab- | 


islature may by law prescribe a different mode of jng the health and vigor of a sick man, is for the 


returning, examining and ascertaining the election 
of the representatives in such classes. 


(m) Ballots for persons who do not possess the 
constitutional qualifications of a representative can- 
not be counted as votes, under Section 5, so as to 
prevent a majority of the votes, given for eligible 


physician to search out and to learn the nature, 
the extent, and malignity of his diseases, so is it a 
necessary preliminary to general or extensive 1m- 
provement of agriculture throughout a country, 
‘to know well its existing condition—including all 


that is wrong, as well as all that is correct, com- 
When the British 


'mendable and profitable. 


lished residence by being stationed in any garrison, | candidates, from constituting a choice. 7 GI. spp. | Board of Agriculture was established, the first 


barrack, or military place, in any town or planta- | 


497. 


‘and most valuable measure undertaken, was the 
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execution of minute and accurate agricultural sur- the nutritive parts of bread stuff are composed, | profits, &c. The swamp alluded to when I bought 


the results of | 


veys of every county in Britain, Tob | 


were presented to the public in full reports. 

yart of the operations of the board, en ed the 
fahess and the talents of perhaps fifty of the best | 
informed scientific agriculturists and practical far- | 
mers of Britain; and their reports, though ccn- 
fined mostly to statements of then existing cir- 
cumstances, contained a more valuable and in- 
structive body of information than ever had be- 
fore been presented to the farmers of that coun- 
try,and the world. Before that time, many old 
and useful practices, of sume districts, were scarce- | 
ly known at the distance of fifty or an hundred | 
miles. Among the earliest fruits of the surveys, 
and obtained almost immediately, were the first | 
publie information of E|kington’s theory and mode | 
of vertical draining, and the process of “ ing,” 
(or adding to the svil of tide lands by retaining 
and depositing the mud suspended by the water) 
—the first of which alone, to a country like Brit- 
ain, was worth the cost of all the county surveys. | 
Parliament even voted areward of £1000 sterling 
to Elkington—a rare, if not a singular case of bein- 
efits to agriculture being thus acknowledged and 
rewarded, by any government. 

The expense permitted to be incurred for the 
survey of the state of Massachusetts will probably 
not exceed what the British goverment paid for 
the single county of Yorkshire—and of course 
the performance of service, and the utility, must 
be slight and imperfect, compared to what might 
be available. Still, it must be very beneficial to 
the improvement of the agriculture of Massachu | 
setts; and such a work would be productive of 
tenfold profit to Virginia, Maryland, or the Caroli- 
nas, (without looking further,) because their natur- 
al and as yet almost dormant resources for im- 
provement are very far greater than those of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

But neither this measure, nor any other of the 
many by which agricultural instruction and im- 
provement and prefit might be advanced by gov- 
ernment, are to be hoped for in Virginia. We 
have hoped, but now despair of any such move- 
ments and their results. Rather than pay $10,000 
for the benefit and improvement of agrieultural 
interests, the legislature of Virginia would ex- 
pend $100,000, in the time and cost of speechify- 
ing against any measures proposed for that end. 
Very recently, an extra session was held, which 
cost nearly $30,000, (and which was not grudged, 
and has scarcely been complained of,) solely for 
the purpose of releiving the banks from the pen- 
alties which they had incurred, by violating their 
legal and most solemn and impertative obligation 
to pay specie for their bills—and to place these in- 
stitutions, for all future time, beyond all control of 
any legal or moral obligations, by showing them 
with what absolute impunity their most solemn 
and necessary restrictions might be disregarded 
and contemned. If the question had been to pay 
as much as this recent expense of extra and iniqui- 
tous and destructive legislation, the most undoub- 
ted and solid benefits of to agriculture, probably 
not more than twenty members of the body 


your bread, is when it is raised so as to be most 





would have voted for the appropriation; and in 
such a case, we incline to believe that ten out of | 
twemty would have been turned out of their pla- | 
ces, for that vote, at the next election, by their for- 
iner friends and constituents belonging to the ag- 
ricultural interest.—Farmer’s Register. 





From the Silk- Grower & Agriculturist 


Mr. Cooxe,—In your Silk-grower of Feb. 27 
1837, was the following query :— 

“ At what stage of its fermenting process should 
bread be baked to be the most healthy, and afford the 
most nutziment to those who consume it.” 


This being an important subject to almost every 
human being in the civilized world—for “ bread 
is the staff of life,” I was hoping to see a fair and 
intelligible explanation upon it from some one, 
but as no such explanation has yet been offered, 
I submit the following, with a view to afford per- 
haps some little information to such as may not 
have an opportunity to investigate for themselves 
—and moreover with a hope to arouse to action, 
the dormant talents of some one learned inthe 
science of chemistry, to give all the light needed 
by the community. 

In order tu answer this 
seems necessary to consider 0 





uestion properly, it 
f what the materials 





and also, what kind of action, or chemical change 
is produced on the materials by the process of fer- 
mentation or ‘rising’ as itis called. It is found 
by chemist that starch constitutes by fer the great- 
est proportion of wheat, rye and corn, while in 
their natural state ; for of 100 of the constituents 
parts of :— 
Wheat flour 68 are starch—about 11 
sugar—4 gum and 11 water. 
Rye-flour 61 starch—9 1-2 
c. 
Corn 77 starch—8 gluten—1 1-2 sugar; with 
veral other little materials of less consequence. 
Now it is a fact well known to chemists, that 
starch is susceptible of spontaneous change, which 
converts the greatest part of it into sugar, which 
is an important material in food, and this 1s done 
by the first stage of fermentation called the sac- 
charine fermentation, aud sugar being one of the 
great principles of animal nutriment, this is the 
condition in which it should be used “to be the 
most healthy, and afford the most nutriment.” But 
if we suffer the fermentating process still to go on, 
after the sugar is fully developed we have another 
change, for at this period the vinous fermentation 
sets in which converts the sugar into a material 
altogether different, and which contains no nutri- 
ment but is deleterious in its effeets—this is alco- 
hol. Therefore the most proper time to bake 


gluten—9 


gluten—3 1-2 sugar 


sweet to the taste, for if we let it pass this point, 
and begin to sour, it losses a portion of its nutri- 
tive matter; and though we may nutralize the ac- 
id by saleratis, &c., yet we can never restore the 
nutritious matter that has escaped. 

It is better to commence baking before this 
point has ‘ully arrived, thaw after it has passed ; 
for in such case the baking process and the action | 
of the stomach may, in some degree, (perhaps not 
fully) accomplish the necessary work which the 
rising process has left unfinished. But perfaps 
some will say they should like the alcohol in the 
bread into which the sugar is converted. 

To such we would say, that although the alco- 
hol may be present at the commencement of bak- 
ing, yet by the heat required to bake it, it is dissi- 
pated, and this too together with the nutritive mat- 
ter before spoken of, 1s gone forever. 

Parbaps our readers will think by this time that 
this is a long, complicated answer, for so short a 





question—but we have given it in as brief and 

plain a manner as its importance and the little op- 

portunity we had to devote to it would perinit. 
Chesterfield, N. H. 





From the Silk-Grower & Agriculturist. 


Mr. Cooxe,—Sir: I wish you to insert in the 
Silk-Grower & Agriculturist, a communication of 
Mr. Conant of Jaffrey, relative to swamp culture, 
published in the N. H. Sentinel in March 1832, 
and beg leave to submit the following queries to 
the consideration of Mr. C. 

What is the depth of mud in the swamp, and 
wees, are the specific properties of the substra- 
tum : 





Was it necessary inthe outset, to cut it into so 
small pieces by ditching, and is it still necessary | 
to keep all the ditches open ? 

Does water continue in the ditches through the | 
season. 

Are there many springs in or about the swamp ? | 

What was the variety of timber originally 
growing upon it ? 

Mr. Conant’s views are requested upon the 
best method, and probable profit of reclaiming 
the swamps in this section of the country which 
vary in area from one to five acres, and in depth 
of mud from one to six feet, with a rocky, iinper- 
meable and almost impenetrable substratum ; a- 
bounding in springs upon the margin, and gener- 
ally covered with hard wood, mostly ash. 

S. WOODWARD, Jr. 

Gilsum, April 15th. 1837. 


The following is the communication alluded to 
by Mr. Woodward. Answers to Mr. W’s. queries 
will be cheerfully inserted in some future number 
of this paper, should Mr. C. think proper to furn- 
ish them. 


Mr. Exrror:—I have been cultivating a piece 
of meadow or swamp land of about six acres, and 
have otten been inquired of respecting the method 
of cultivation and expenses ; whai the crops were, 





my farm eighteen years ago had been partly clear- 
ed and was very wet owing to the small brook 
that once passed through it being filled up with 
brush, &c. ; it produced some joint grass but prin- 
cipally flags, hard-hack and moss. I first com- 
menced by opening the brook, which drained it 
and killed all the flags, and nearly all the grass. [I 
then cuta ditch round a piece of about eighty 
square rods, cut off the stumps and the most 
prominent bunches of moss, and after it was froz- 
en carted on two hundred and fifty loads of gravel 
and leveled it, carted on ten loads of fall manure, 
and in the spring following spread it, sowed on 
oats and grass seed. I hada good crop of oats, 
and the following season it was estimated b good 
Judges that we had twenty-five hundred of timo- 
thy and clover hay. The next year I encircled 
about halfan acre more with a broad ditch; cut 
the turf and moss into squares of twenty inches 
in diameter each, and turned it over with a prong 
hook, took out all the stumps and roots leaving it 
level as possible, and carted on two hundred loads 
of gravel, and eleven of manure. In the spring 
following sowed oats and grass seed, spreading on 
seventeen bushels of nouse ashes. I had a good 
crop of oats; and the next year one and a half 
tons of the best timothy hay. The next piece of 
about half an acre I cultivated in the following 
manner ; after enclosing it with a ditch, began on 
one side and cut the turf into squares of about 
twenty inches diameter, piled them out of the 
way,and dug up the mud eight or ten inches 
deep then eut another tier of squares, turned them 
into the trench dug down as before, laid the mud 
on to them, in like manner until the piece was 
completed, taking out all the stumps roots, &e. 
The next spring —_ it with potatoes, it yield- 
ing at the rate of three hundred bushels to the a- 


cre. After taking off the crop in the fall we ley- 


eled the mud, and in the winter carted on about 
twenty loads of gravel, ten of manure and six of 
leached ashes, Tn the spring after spread all as 
eqial as possible, sowed oats and grass seed. The 
oais grew very large as did the grass the next sea- 
son. The method last mentioned, I have made 
use of in cultivating the remainder of the old or 
cleared part of the meadow. Of that part cover- 
ed with wood we measured off one acre, cuta 
large ditch round it, eut by the roots all the wood 
and brush, carried off the wood and stumps, burn- 
ed the brush and carried on sixteen loads of man- 
ure: and in the spring following laid out the ma- 
nure at suitable distances on the top of the 
swamp; and planted it with potatoes and we rais- 
ed three bundred and fifty bushels. After the 
crop was off we leveled it, taking out all the reots 
near the top of the swamp, and sleded on ten loads 
of leached ashes. In the spring following spread 
them, and sowed on oats and herds grass seed. 
The oats grew large and lodged down early so 
that they did not fill, the grass took well, and bids 
fair for a large crop next season. The remainder 
of the swamp I have cleared and planted in like 
manner last season. The expense of ditching, 
diging up and turning an acre of the old meadow, 
in the way above described, is about thirty-six 
dollars. ‘The expense of cutting the wood, and 
brush from the above mentioned acre was twenty 
dollars. 

There was twenty-two cords of wood which 
paid for clearing. ‘The profit of the potatoe crop 
after paying the expenses was twenty dollars, 
Four acres of this land (which by the way was 
all there was to grass then) produce the last season 
at twice cropping as near as could be estimated, 
sixteen tons of best timothy hay.—Should it be 
asked if this land will continue to be thus produc- 
tive, I answer it will not without manuring. It 
will want a top dressing once in about three years. 
A mixture of horse manure, loam and ashes J 
consider the best for the best purpose. Of the 
different methods I have made use of in cuitiya- 
ting the old part of the swamp, I consider that of 
diging up or turning the best, as being the cheap- 
est and most productive, it incorporates the man- 
ure, gravei and ashes with the mud, causes a fer- 
mentation, and preduces rapid vegetation, The 
object of the above description is twofold. First, 
to answer the inquiry of numerous individuals as 
stated above, secondly, hoping that it will come 
under the notice of some gentleman who has been 
cultivating this kind of land, will be willing to 
publish the result of bis experience, for I am fully 
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Pe nt a 


of the opinion, this kind of land when known, 

and “ve gad cultivated will be the most profitable 

we have. JOHN CONANT. 
Jaffrey, January 27, 1835. 





On the General Want of Economy im our 
‘Farming, and Especially in Feeding. 

I am pleased to see your efforts for the improve- 
ment of poor old Virginia so well sustained by 
the patrons of the Register ; and whilst itis doub- 
ted by some whether publications of such a char- 
acter are indeed beneficial, it may not be amiss, in 
one who has experienced some of its advantages, 
to record his testimony in favorof your paper. Is 
it not to you, sir, a matter of astonishment, if any 
thing can excite that feeling in times like this, 
that a fair and candid exhibition of facts, or even 
the show of sound theory, should produce on the 
mind of any reflecting man a tendency te err? 
Is this the natural effect of reason or philosophy ? 
or, does the principle extend itself to all ether 
matters df interest? If so, what advantage has 
the rational, over the irrational part of creation ? 
Blind chance would be a safe and certain guide, 
(at least as much so,) to any useful discovery or 
invention as the most accurate calculations. 'T'o 
my mind there are many pieces, in your columns 
richly worth the subscription money for the vol- 
ume. The importance of a due attention to the 
subject of manure, its managements, &c., as con- 
tainec in several communications on that subject, 
can be properly estimated. He who reads such 
emery without receiving great benefit, must be 

lind, not only to good reason and common sense, 
but also to his own interest and prosperity. The 
communications on canalling, draining, &c., are 
well worth an attentive perusal. Those persons 
who are owners of large mill ponds, or extensive 
swamps, might, by an application of the principles 
there laid down, add, not only to the sum of hu- 
man happiness by removing perhaps the greatest 
cause of disease in ‘their immediate neighborhood, 
but, at the same time, increase the wealth and hap- 
piness of those they may leave behind, to the la- 
test generation. Several communications on the 
effect of plaster of paris on tobacco, are of a 
highly valuable character ; and many other valu- 
able communications might be named, if cireum- 
stances required it. A gentleman of my acquain- 
tance remarked to me, not long since, that the 
communication signed ‘ Lawrence, had been more 
value to him than three times his subscription. 
But, sir, you had as well talk of a Jack without 
ears as to persuade some men of some things ; 
and I now beg your indulgence whilst your atten- 
tion is directed to the following hints, facts, opin- 
ions, or whatever you may please to call them. 

I do verily believe that many of our good peo- 
ple, by negligence and inattention, waste as much 
food as is actually necessary to supply the real 
wants of lite. This notion, may perhaps, be con- 
sidered by some as wild and extravagant ; but, cer- 
tain it is, an immense deal is wasted on our best 
regulated farms. Go, for instance, to the best 
managed stable in your neighborhood, ter. to one 
if the truth ot the remark does not prove itself on 
first sight. Go to the farm of one who is called a 
“right snug fellow,” and how is the manure pre- 
served? Is it on a level suface, or, as some would 
say,a centre sink? No, sir, three times out of five 
you will see the better part, the very essence itsel’, 
going in a sluice down the hill, to where it can be 
of no use whatever. Look what a scene of waste 
and negligence is presented throughout the yard— 
gates without latches fences down—stable doors 
swinging by one hinge, or propped up with a fence 
rail—hay, oats and fodder, scattered every where 
—horses, cows, kogs, perhaps sheep and all, 
jumbled up together—some with one eye—some 
with none—some hobbling about on three legs— 
others scarcely able to get along on four. Now, 
how can you expect men to get along under such 
a system as this? Look at the farm pens;, why 
all this waste of tops, straw, shucks, &c.?—the 


whole pen nearly knee deep in mud and mire, in-| 


stead of a good, soft, clean bed of leaves. Per- 
haps, in some more private part of the field, you 
may see carcasses of old cows dragged out for the 
purpose of testing the value of bone manure. Ask 
what is the matter, or cause of this, and you ure 
told at once—* Why, sir, she lost her cud; or, died 
with hollow horn.” Shall [ invite attention to the 
hog pen? In truth, sir, very little is to be seen 
there ; here and there you will find a few scatter- 





thin, lean-sided something, feeling from right to 


cautious step,to the pen, or, rather, to the next 


find the answer ready made—Wh 


have nearly destroyed my stock of hogs !” ‘Now, did 


from lice ? 
the best spots covered with briers and bushes, or 
lest in water—many places have no corn at all ; 
but hog tracks without number. Examine, if you 
please, the stacks of wheat, oa's or hay—some 


Ask, what is'the matter, and ! will venture the 
when, if facts could be known, the poor man, after 


probability, his neighbors’ cows and horses destroy- 
ed the stacks—thus “ one man soweth, and anoth- 
er reapeth.” 

Horses, beyond all doubt, may be kept in good 
working order, throughout the year, on the usual 
allowance of oats and hay, with only one half the 
usual quantity of corn, (ten ears being the num- 
ber generally given at each feed.) I have only 
given from four to five ears of corn, at each feed, 
with the usual quantity of rough food, for years 
successively; and, indeed, for several months in 
the year, we give no corn atall, But, noman can 
keep his horses in good order, for any length of 
time, without bestowing personal attention to the 
subject, whether he feeds on a full allowance of 
corn or not. The practice of filling the racks with 
more hay, or food of any kind than the horse will 
consume at one feed, is not only injurious, but 
wasteful. We are too apt to think, if the rack is 
full, the borse cannot suffer; and, in this way, we 
often find a poor horse standing by a full rack. 
In regard to colts, calves, &c., much food is also 
wasted. They may be sufficiently well kept on 
low grounds or meadow land, without the aid of 
extra feeding—that is, when the ground is not cov- 
ered with iceor snow. The winter of ’36, was, as 
| you know, a very hard one. I then wintered six 





meadow land containing fifteen or — acres, 
and that not very well set with grass. J) y celts, 
however, became poor—very poor; and I could 
say with Pharoah—* Behold, seven other kine 
came up, poor and very ill-favored, and lean flesh- 
ed—such as I never suw in all the land of Egypt 
for badness.” But this, no doubt, was the conse- 
quence of my own negligence in not having a 
suitable shelter to protect them from bad weather. 
So, sir, you see I am as ready with an excuse for 
my poor colts, as some are for their poor cows and 
hogs. My colts and calves, managed in the same 
way last winter, but sheltered, looked tolerably 
well—sufficiently so, at least, for the scrub breed ; 


much observation, who has pursued this plan suc- 
cessfully for years.—Farmer’s Register. 
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ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
IN MAINE. 


The subject of Capital Punishment has exci- 
ted great interest in the State of Maine, as well as 
in almost every other State in the union. The sub- 
_ject was brought before the Legislature of Maine 
in the Session of 1835, by petitions, particularly 
‘from the religious society of Friends, who are 
generally opposed to the punishment of death. 
| An able Report was made by Mr. Abbott, of Vas- 
_salborough, a member of the House of Represen- 
tatives, and Chairman of the Joint Committee ap- 
‘pointed on the subject, which recommended its 








abolition. This Report excited so much interest, 
that Mr. Livingston, author of the Louisiana Code, 
‘took the pains to procure copies of it to send to 
some 


in this subject. It is not perhaps generally known | 

here, that there is in England an organized and 
respectable Society, the\object of which is to ob- 
tain and circulate information on the subject of 
| Capital Punishment, and to take measures for its’ 


There are other distinguished individ- | mitted a great error, 


abolition, 


ing cobs rolled and rooted about in mud until they | 
are as sleek and hard asthe feeder’s basket handle. | 
May be, by standing a while, you will see a long, | 1836, the subject was again brought up in conse- 


left, and making his way, with -stupid eye and 


you ever know a fat cow to “ lose her cud,” or die | 
with hollow horn, or a thrifty corn-fed hog to reel | 
Go into the corn field. What waste ! | 


answer is—“-I told the head~man so and so:”. 


telling “so-and so,” never went to see; and, in all | 


or seven colts and several calves on a piece of 


and Iam well acquainted with a gentleman of 














‘noticed on the arrangement of the 
ntlemen in Europe, who take an interest 


uals in other parts of Europe, that take a great in- 
terest in this cause.—In the legislative session of 


quence of petitions from the people. An able re- 
port, sustained by various statistical details, was 
made by Dr. Purmton, of Brunswick, a member 


sapling, already rubbed as smooth and sleek as a of the Senate, and chairman of the Joint Commit. 
ramrod. Ask, what is the matter, and you will | tee ; recommending the same course as that pro- 
sir, the lice 


d by the Committee of the preceding Session, 
n the inquirses made on the subject by the Lez. 
islature, it appeared that there are some expres- 
sions in the State Constitution, having relation to 
the right of procuring bail, which throw an ob- 
stacle in the way of a direct and express abolition 
of the punishment of death. In consequenca of 
this the subject was again deferred. 
In consequence of petitions from the people, the 


wet—some rotten—much wasted on the ground. subject was introduced again in the Session of 


1837. The Joint Committee on the subject pro. 
posed a Bill, which seems to have Without. 
much opposition ; and which, a8 an experiment, 
is, we believe, entirely satisfactory to the friends of 
abolition. It is nota direct and express abolition 
of the punishment ; but is understood to be prac- 
tically such.—The distinctive and important tea- 
tures of the Bill are, (1) that the punishment of 
death shall in no case be inflicted until the expira- 
tion of a year after the sentence ; (2) it is then left 


| to the option of the Governor of the State to de- 


termine, in view of all the circumstances of the 


case, whether the criminal shall be executed or 


not; (3) in case he is not executed, he is to be con- 
sidered and treated asa prisoner for life, and as 
being civilly dead. And as such, his marriage 
contract, if it exists, is dissolved, and his estate to 
be administered upon as jin the case of natural 
death. 

This act was approved and went into effect, 
March 29, 1837. Like the one similar to it passed 
in New Hampshire recently, it is justly considered 
a practical abolition of Capital Punishment. The 
Governor in executing the power vested in bim 
will of course be governed by the existing circum- 
stances ; and it is not at all probable, that the pub- 
lic interests or wis!ies will make it his duty to 
hang a man, after he has lain so long in prison, 
and when, if he is permitted to live, he will still 
be subject to the tremendous punishment of. per- 
petual solitary imprisonment with bard labor, and 
civil death.— Brunswick Pioneer. 





The following statement should teach a saluta- 
ry lesson. ‘The changes of a day are often won- 
derful. 

Reverse or Fortune.—A subscription has 
been opened at Parris for the benefit of Riehard 
Lenoir, once, it is stated, the first manufacturer in 
France, now an old man of 74, ill and destitute. 
He once possessed forty manufactories in differ- 
ent parts of France, and employed 10,648 work- 
men. “ My property,” he says, in his memoirs, 
the first volume of which bas been lately publisb- * 
ed, “ was, on the 22d of April, 1814, about eight 
millions of francs (or near £320,000.) “On the 
24th 1 was aruined man.” ‘The only cause of 
this reverse, he states to have been the sudden 
suppression of the duties on cotton by an ordin- 
nance of that date made by the Count d’Artois, 
since Charles X., the Lieutenant General.—Lon- 
don Mechanics’ Mag. 








A work has recently appeared on this subject 
in Parris, from M. Raspail, entitled‘ “ Nouvel sis- 
teme de Chimie or ganique fonde surdes methodes 
nouvelles d’observation,” which should be in the 
possession of ali chemists. The observations 
made with this instrument may, and undoubtedly 
will, lead to the discovery of unknowa laws of 
chemical arrangement between the element of flu- 
ids.—Remarkable changes are observable during 
the process of chrystalization; and, in the ar- 
rangement of molecules of coloring matter the 
phenomena are very curious. Very curious re- 
sults are also perceived on the application of the 
galvanic pile to chemical substances under this 
Microscope. The experiments which we have 
itive and 
negative veins of the battery to a drop of flu- 
id exhibited highly pleasing effects. i 





The greater part of those writers who have une 
dertaken to portray the female character, have com- 
and paid but a poor compli- 
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ad 


ment to the sex, in supposing. that woman, like a 
mathematical proposition can be easily understood 
with the aid of a little patience and perseverance, 


and the application of a few previously known prin- | 


ciples. They have not believed that there are depths 
in her mind which all cannot fathom; they have not 
sought a silken thread to guide them through the 
mazy labyrinth of her heart; and they have imputed 
to her faults which have real foundation in her na- 
ture, but are rather the result of circumstances and 


her condition in society. Yet the assertions of such | 


writers, though advanced with all the gravity of phi- 
losophic wisdom, are nevertheless widely different 
from the reality; they are based rather on those 
false appearances, which ever deceive the superfi- 
cial mind, than on the principles to be deduced by 
the careful examination of facts. Thus, the traits 
which are supposed to distinguish the sex—are, in 
reality, far different from those which actually char- 
acterize it. The energies of the female character 
have seldom been developed ; the extent of woman’s 
powers seldom displayed ; her situation in life still 
presents the full exercise of her faculties, and not 
unfrequently renders genius, so a by oth- 
ers, a source only of misery to herself. Woman 
naturally is ambitious. Endowed with a lively and 
brilliant imagination—and that alone is essential to 
the existence of ambition—she invests all with the 
beauty of her own bright creations, pictures to her- 
self many a fairy scene, and reveling ’mid the world 
of fancy, looks from “the real and daily present,” 
and forms hopes which it is not for her to realize. 


It may be, that as her eye glances o’er the records | 


of fame, and the great and mighty pass in review 
before her, that she too would attain to immortality, 
and stand high among the highest. And when 
time, the cruel destroyer of all that youth holds dear, 
when time has shown her that these are indeed but 
visions “appearing for a moment and then vanish- 
ing away,” when experience has thus taught her 
wisdom, oh! who can know the keenness of her dis- 
appointment—the suffering with which such expec- 
tations are relinquished! oh! who can tell, as the 
voice of eloqué@hce thrills on her ear, and tells of 
high and manly deeds, and in impassioned tones ex- 
horts to glory and honor—oh! who can tell the ag- 
ony that beats in woman’s every pulse when she 
feels that the voice speaks not to her, that she is not 
to reach the pinnacle of fame—that the laurels 
which her heed would fain grasp, must twine around 
the brows of another. And why? Is she unequal 
to the efforts which must be put forth? Is her 
strength but small, and her courage weak ?>—Ah, 
no! these are not the chains that bind her to the 
follies and low employments of daily life: a voice 
has gone forth—the voice of public opinion. It has 
declared that such aspirations are not for the soul 
of woman—that her mind must not rise beyond the 
limits of common concerns—the voice is omnipo- 
tent, and woman must yield; the “little objects of 
earth, the routine of trifles,’ these must become to 
her matters of interest or her life be passed in bit- 
terness away, and in the vain remembrance of hopes 
once high but forever fled—Lady’s Book. 





Bowpoin Co.tiece.—Forty-four young gentle- 
men at this institution, as we learn, this week pas- 
sed a successful examination as candidates for the 
degree of A. B. at the next Commencement.— 
This is the largest graduating class that has ever 
left this College. 


Coquetre.—A coquette is one that is never to 
be persuaded out of the passion she has to please, 


nor out of the good opinion of her own beauty.— | 


Time and years she regards. as things that only 
wrinkle and decay other women; forgets that age 
is written in the face, and that the same dress 
which became her when she was young now only 
makes her look the older. Affectation cleaves to 
her even in sickness and pain; she dies ina high 
head and coloured ribons.—Brayere. 


Many of the cattle of Ireland have perished this 
season for want of grass, 


The Metheuen, Mass. Gazette, says :—“ Yankee 
husbands treat their wives better than any other 
men on the face of the earth”—a compliment which 
we hope is well deserved; but another Massachu- 
setts paper has a beautiful comment which we know 
is true. “This is well said,” says the’ paper allud- 
ed to, “ but the Gazette seems to forget that Yankee 
wowes also treat their husbands better than any oth- 
& women in the world. 


/ and all garments warranted to fit. 


MARRIED, 
| In Litchfield, Mr. Joshua Walker to Mrs. Miriam 
Neal of Gardiner. 

In Augusta, Mr. Thomas Smith to Miss Lucy War- 
ner. Mr. Nathaniel Haines to Miss Sarah Duren. | 
| In Readfield, Capt. Nahum B. Howe to Miss Sa- | 
rah P. Underwood. 
| In Thomaston, Hon. John Holmes, of Alfred, to | 
| Mrs. Caroline F. Swan, youngest daughter of the | 
‘late Gen. Henry Knox. 











DIED, 


In this town, on the 3d inst. Mrs. Barsena E. con- 
sort of A. Jackson, and daughter of Dea. Daniel 
Weeks of Jefferson. This amiable young lady was 
as extensively beloved as known. She has left a! 
ilarge circle of relatives and friends to lament the | 
loss of her who was a shining ornament in their so- | 
ciety. 

At the Almhouse in this town, a child of Simon | 
Stillings, aged 15 months. 




















BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mownpay, July 31, 1837. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

At market 316 Beef Cattle, 105 Stores, 16 Cows 
and Calves and 3870 Shee 
Prices—Beef Cattle. 
fully s 
ken at 

Cows and Calves—Sales at 30, 35 and 50. 
Sheep and Lambs—Very dull; we noticed sales 
at 1 25, 1 50, 1 75, 2 12, 2 33 and one lot at 2 50. 


Swine—None at market. 


Last week’s prices were 
ee } we noticed several yokes extra ta- 
50. 








STRAYED OR STOLEN, 

From the pasture of the subscriber, about the 3d | 
inst., a black, or rather brown mare, about eight | 
years old,—left hind foot white and a little swollen 
—a very small stripe on her nose, probably half a 
finger’s width, and a spring tail—Any person who | 
will return said mare, or give information so that 
she may be returned, shall be well rewarded. 

JAMES CURTIS. 


Winthrop, August 9th, 1837. 
[He Steamer Macpvonoven, A. Brown, Master, 
will take a party to PortLanp on Fripay, Au- 


ust 18th, to return on the 19th. To leave Steam- 
oat Wharf, Hallowell, at 9 o’clock Friday morning. 





EXCURSION... 


WINTHROP HIGH SCHOOL. 

The subscriber will commence a school for young 
Ladies and Gentlemen, on the first Monday of Sept. 
next, at the Union Hall, in Winthrop Village. 

The following are the principal branches in which 
instruction will be given. 

(1.) Orthography, Reading, Writing, Geogra- 
hy, Grammer, Arithmetic, Ancient and Modern 
listory, Algebra, and Nat. Philosophy 

(2.) Rhetoric, Logic, Political 3 A Book- 
keeping, Geometry, Chemistry, Astronomy, Survey- 
ing, Greek and Latin Languages, and in the rudj- 
ments of the French Language. 

(3.) Intellectual and Moral Philosphy, Naviga- 
tion, Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, and Conic 
Sections. 

Tuition in those branches included under (1.) $3,- 
50; in those under (2.) 84,50; in- those under (3.) 
$5,50 per quarter.—Tuition will be charged from 
the week of entering to the close of the week of 
leaving the school, without any deductions for ir- 
regularities in attendance. 

The subscriber, grateful for patronage formerly be- 
stowed by the inhatitantants of Winthrop a vi- 
cinity, respectfully solicits, aud hopes. to be not un- 
deserving a renewal of their favors. 

S. A. JEWETT. 

Winthrop, August 4th, 1837. 


NEW ARRANGEMENT.. 


EASTERN STEAM BOAT LINE. 
ARRANGEMENT FOR 1837. 


HE Steamer PORTLAND, J. B. Covie, Mag 

ter, will run every night (Sundays excepted) 
between Portland and Boston, leaving Andrews’ 
wharf, Portland, every Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, and Eastern Steamboat Wharf, Boston, (foot 
of Hanover street) every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday, at 7 o'clock P. M. 

The Steamer BANGOR, 8. H. Howes, Master, 
will leave Bangor every Tuespay, at 5 o'clock A. 
M. for Portland ; and will leave Portland the same 
evening at 7 o'clock P. M. for Boston; will leave 
Boston for Portland, every Fripay.at 5 o'clock P. 
M.; and Portland for Bangor, every Satunpay at 6 
o'clock A. M. touching at Hampden, Frankfort, 
Bucksport, Belfast and Owls Head. 

On and after Friday, July 7, 1837, the Steamer 
MACDONOUGH, Anprew Brown, Master, will 
| make two trips a week between Hallowell and Port- 
| land, leaving Steam Boat Wharf, Hallowell, Tues- 











Fare to Portland and back $2, and found with 
Dinner each way. A. H. HOWARD, Agent. 
Hallowell, Aug. 8, 1837.. 





AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

Notice is hereby given, that the, semi-Annual 
meeting of the Kennebec County Agricultural So- 
Society will be held at Masonic Hall in Winthrop, 
on Wednesday the 30th day of August next, at one 
|, o'clock in the afternoon, for the transaction of such 
business as may be deemed necessary. 

i> A general attendance is requested. 

SAMUEL BENJAMIN, Rec. Sec’y. 
July 14, 1837, 





AUGUSTINE LORD, 
TAILOR. 


VV cuLp respectfully inform his friends and the 
public that he continues to carry on the 
TAILORING BUSINESS 
in all its various branches, at his shop, No. 6, Me- 
chanics Row, Water Street. 

Having received the latest and most approved 
fashions, and employed the best and most experi 
enced workmen, he feels confident that he shall be 
able to give entire satisfaction to all who may favor 
him with their patronrge. 

(> Particular attention will be given to Courtine, 





Hallowell, June 16, 1837. 


woo. 
CASH ;paid for FLEECE WOOL, by 
A. F. PALMER & Co. 
No. 3, Kennebec Row. “a 


Hallowell, June 22, 1837. £20c16. 


] > yeep yy & HARRINGTON’S Analytical Di- 
* gest of Equity Cases, 3 vols. 
Walker's Introduction to American Law, 1 vol. 
Gresley’s Equity Evidence, 1 vol. 
Story’s Laws of the United States, vol. 4. 
Kent’s Commentaries, 4 vols. 


Just received by 
; MASTERS & a 
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GLAZIER 


days and Fridays at 9 o’clock A. M. and arrive in 
Portland, about 2 hours before the boats leave for 
Boston. Returning the Steamer Portland will leave 
Boston every Tuesday evening at 7 o’clock and the 
Steamer Bangor every Friday evening at 5 o'clock 
and put passengers on board the Macdonough for 
Hallowell on Wednesday and Saturday mornings, 
to leave Portland at 8 o'clock. 

LP By this arrangement there will be a boat from 
Portland to Boston every Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday. 

em Portland to Bangor every Saturday. 

From Bangor to Portland every Tuesday. 

From Hallowell to Portland every Tuesday and 
Friday. 

From Portland to Hallowell every Wednesday 
and Saturday. 


The above boats are in first rate order, have skil- 

ful masters, experienced pilots and engineers. 
FARE. 

From Hallowell to Bath 1-00) » 

“ 6 to Hunnewell’s Point! 50| 3 

+6 6 to Portland 200| = 

66 ¢¢ to Boston 4 00 , ¢ 

6 Bath to Portland 150] 2 

«6 “ to Boston 350) 





The proprietors of the Boats will not be responsi- 
ble for any Bank Bills, Notes, Drafts, Parcels, Pack- 
ages, Trunks, or other articles of value unless the 
value is disclosed, a proportionate price paid, and a 
written receipt taken therefor, signed by the Cap- 
tain, Clerk, or Agent. No freight received within 
an hour of the time the boats advertise to leave the 
wharf. 

All freight must be intelligibly marked or it will 
not be received—and is free from wharfage in all the 
Boats. For further particulars inquirg¢ of, the Agents. 


AGENTS. 

LEONARD BILLINGS, Portland. 
1. W. GOODRICH, Boston. 

J. W. GARNSEY, Bangor. 

A. H. HOWARD, Hallowell. 
W. CRAWFORD, Gardiner. 
JOHN BARKER, Augusta. 
SAMUEL ANDERSON, Bath. 








Haltowell, July 21. 


July 14, 1837. 
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MAINE FARMER 


POETRY. 











To a Member of the Bachelor’s Club,’ 
Who requested a Lady to mend his Glove ! 


What, mend thy glove ? how darest thou ask 
A boon like this, at female hands ? 

No, not for me the thankless task 
Which thy rebellious tongue demands. 


I mend thy glove ? oh, rather let 

The piercing wind—the biting frost, 
Teach thy cold fingers to regret 

The “ tender mercies ’’ thou hast lost. 


I see the glove is sadly torn— 
And gone is its once lustrous huae— 
While through each shapeless rent, I mourn 
To see thy hands—so cold and blue. 


Yet do not look on me askance, 
With eyes so mutely eloquent ! 

Knight of the rueful countenance, 
My word is passed—I can’t relent. 


But why ask me ? isthere not one 
Of all thy gifted brotherhood, 

Who can repair the mischief done, 
And make the glove yet strong and good ? 


Can you not find in all your ranks 
One “ honorable ”’ skilled to wield 
A woman's weapon ? for a lance, 
A needle—a thimble for a shield ? 


Let independence be your boast— 
Thou and each brother bachelor 

Mend your own gloves—make your own toast— 
Teach woman how you'll live without her. 


Now go! My muse hath lost her fire— 

Her outstretched wing proclaims her flight ; 
And I, at her express desire, 

Though pitying thee, must say—good night ! 





[From the Winter’s Wreath.] 
'TIS HOME WHER’ER THE HEART IS. 


"Tis home where’er the heart is ! 
Whiere’er its loved ones dwell, 
In cities or in cottages, 
Thronged haunts or mossy dell ; 
The heart’s a rover ever, 
And thus on wave and wild, 
The maiden with her lover walks, 
The mother with her child. 


"Tis bright where’er the heart is ; 
Its fairy spells can bring 

Fresh fountains to the wilderness, 
And to the desert—spring. 

There are green isles in each ocean, 
O’er which affection glides ; 

And a haven on each shore, 
When Love’s the star that guides. 


’Tis free where’er the heart is ; 
Not chains nor dungeon dim, 

May check the mind’s aspirings, 
The spirits pealing hymn! 

The heart gives life its beauty, 
Its glory and its power,— 

’Tis sunlight to its rippling stream, 
And soft dew to its flower. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 





HINTS TO YOUNG MEN. 
POLITICAL DUTIES. 

In a free country, offices are created for the pub- 
lic accommodation—not for individual emolument. 
They are generally considered honorary ; and when 
spontaneously conferred, are among the highest re- 
wards of merit. To deserve them, is worthy of 
your ambition ; to crave them, is debasing, and im- 
plies a willingness to surrender that independence 
of mind which is the high prerogative of freemen; 
and to depend upon them for a livelihood, is to sell 
yourself, unconditionally, and the noblest faculties 
of your mind, for the fickle, unsubstantial smiles of 

wer. A thirst for office is almost as bad as a 
thirst for rum. The more either is indulged in, the 
more insatiable are its cravings. Every repetition 
of the potion but begets new desires, until, finally, 
the passion, in one case, terminates in delirium tre- 
mens, and, in the other, in delirium candidatum. I 
have known many a os man ruined in his use- 
fulness and in his fortune, by this latter disease, and 
ultimately terminate his career under the complica- 
ted horrors of both maladies. 

In selecting your public agents, adopt the same 
caution that prudence would suggest in your pri- 


| vate affairs—choose those who are acquainted with | 
business in which you mean to employ them, or | , : 
| who have honesty, industry and talents sufficient to RUFUS HANSON. Whoever will deliver said 


perform it faithfully ; who know your wishes and 
your interests; and who have shown an ability to 
manage a public trust, by having conducted credit- 
ably and successfully their private affairs. Such 
men possess civic virtues, and merit civic rewards. 
—But the man who cannot, or will not, bating unu- 
sual casualties, provide for his own wants, by his 
own industry, 1s unfit to be trusted with public mat- 
ters. Distrust him who reiterates his importunities 
for your vote or your influence, as wanting either 


render him independent of public aid, and good 

principles should make him ashamed to ask for it. 
Are we, then, to reject as the bane of happiness, 

the honors and prints nedbert of office? No; ac- 


a duty, not as a source of wealth; as a compliment 
to your merit, and as the requital of an obligation 
which you owe to society; but never accept them 
with conditions, express or implied, which would 
dishonor you as a freeman. Accepted under a 
sense of public duty, the duties will not seem oner- 
ous, nor the emolument become seducing. And 
when you have enjoyed the honors, and fulfilled the 


ligious sentiments to retain them. The spirit of a 
free government forbids monopoly. Whether they 
impose a duty, or confer honor and profit, offices 
should be shared by those who are capable and 
worthy, whatever be their creed in politics or reli- 
gion: for to make one’s professions the passport to 
office, would be to patronize duplicity and servile 
meanness at the expense of honesty and sturdy in- 
dependence. 

[ will close this lesson with the brief history of a 
school-mate. Job Allerton, commenced his life un- 
der the most happy auspices, His farm was a pat- 
tern of neatness—his fields wel! cultivated, his cat- 
tle in fine order, his fences in repair, and his build- 
ings tidy and comfortable-—Job owed no man, and 
hadasnug sum at interest. His children were 
growing up, under the parent’s example, models of 
industry and good breeding. Every thing throve 
under his care and he was pointed to by all as the 
best farmer in the town of S. His good habits, 
and the influence which these procured him, at 
length lwrought him into political notice, and he be- 
came a successful candidate, very much against his 
will, for the assembly. He returned from Albany 
in the spring with some new notions, but the habits 
of the tarmer still preponderated. To a second 
nomination Job had less objection; nay, he secret- 
ly intrigued for it, for, as he told his friends, he 
thought he was then qualified to be useful. The 
second triumph, and the consequence it gave in the 
political and fashionable circles, turned his head, 
and he came home an altered—an infatuated man. 
He sunk the farmer—and took upon himself the po- 
litical charge of his town and county. He discov- 
ered that he was destined to become a great man, 
and polities and office engrossed his attention. He 
floated on the surface until he had passed through 
the several offices of judge, senator, and member 
of congress, and then sunk so low, that those who 
had honored him once knew him no more. 

In the mean time the farm, no longer accustomed 
tothe call of “come boys !” showed the absence of 
the master; the fences were prostrate, the cattle 
neglected, and the former large handsomer build- 
ings were verging to ruin. The boys, too, as boys 


strut as gentlemen, and look up for office and dig- 
nities. As industry departed, prodigality entered, 
and soon wasted the frugal earnings of former 
years.—At length the illusion vanished, and Aller- 
ton saw, once more, things in their true light. He 
found himself deeply in debt, with slender means, 
and without office, with an indolent, extravagant fam- 
ily upon his hands. Offices had ruined him, as it 
has thousands of others, who have abandoned good 
business to follow its delusive train. In his dis- 
tress he mustered resolution to do what many others 
will now have todo, or do worse; He pulled up 
stakes, and with the wreck of his former fortune, 
fled to the wilds of Indiana, resumed his former 
habits of industry, curtailed his expenses, and a- 
gain prospered—leaving his official pride as a bea 
con to others. 

Who is there, that among his acquaintance does 





goed habits or good principles. Good habits should | ments being completed of the New York marble for 


cept them, when proffered from worthy motives, 48 | tion for work those 





duties, sacrifice neither your political nor your re- | 


ever will, aping the habits of the father, began toj ; 


FIVE DOLLARS REWARD. 
Escaped from the subscriber on the 26th instant, 


Hanson to me shall receive the above reward. 
BENJ. RUNNELS, Constable of China. 
July 27, 1937. 3w25. 


GRAVE STONES—MONUMENTS, &&._ 
The subscriber would inform the public that he 
carries on the Stone Cutting business at the old stand 
foot of Winthrop street, Hallowell, where he has an 





| elegant lot of White Marble from the New York Do- 
_ ver Quarry, some of it being almost equal to the I- 


talian white marble. Also, Slate stone from the 
Quincy quarry, Mass. He has on hand two monu- 


die, plinth and. spear—base and marble granite stone. 
Also completed, one book monument; a large lot of 
first rate stock on hand so that work can be furnish- 
ed to order—and as to workmanship and compensa- 

who have bought or may be un- 


|der the necessity of buying, may judge for them 


selves. Chimney pieces, fire pieces, hearth stones, 
&c. furnished at short notice. 


JOEL CLARK, Jr. 
Hallowell, March 21, 1837. 


WOOL----WOOL. 
CASH and a fair price paid for FLEECE WOOL 
and SHEEP SKINS, by the subscriber, at the old 
stand, foot of Winthrop Street, Hallowell. 


WM. L. TODD. 
July 11, 1837. 23tf 


FARMINGTON ACADEMY. 

The Autumn term in this Institution will com- 
mence on the 14th August under the charge of Mr. 
Day, who has proved himself to be a competent and 
acceptable Instructor. Board may be had from 1,34 


to $1,75 per week. R. GOODENOW, Sev’y. 
July 19, 1837. 3w2. 


HALLOWELL & BOSTON PACKETS, 

KENNEBEC LINE. 

The following vessels will compose 
the above Line the present year. They 
will sail from Long wharf, Boston, eve- 
ry Saturday, and from owell every 
Wedneseay. , 

Sch. RHINE, Tsaac Smith, Jr. Master. 
Sch. CLARISSA,  B. L. Hinkley, do. 
Sch. BANNER, E. Coombs, do. 

The above vessels are of the first class, comman- 
ded by experienced men, and no exertion shall be 
wanting to maintain the reputation which has hith- 
erto characterized this Line. 

Applications for freight or passage may be made 
to the masters on board, opposite No 34 Long wharf, 
north side, or to EDWIN LAMSON, Agent for the 
Line, 29 Long wharf, and in Hallowell to A. F. 
PALMER & Co. No. 3 Kennebee Row. 


PICKERING’S REPORTS. 
Vo. 15 of Pickering’s Reports, just received by 
GLAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH. 

July 21, 1837. 17 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE KENNEBEC 
AND BOSTON STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION COMPAN Y—1837. 

Se superior Steam Packet NEW ENGLAND, 

Natuaniet KimBatt, Master, will leaye Gar- 
diner every MONDAY and FRIDAY, at 3 o'clock, 
P. M. and Bath at 6 o’clock, P. M. 

Leave Lewis’s Waarr, Boston, for Bath and 
Gardiner, every WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, 
ta 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Carriages will be in readiness to take passengers 
to and from Hallowell, Augusta and Waterville, on 
the arrival of the Boat, and on the days of her sail- 




















ng. 
ftack fare from Augusta 37 1-2 cents; from Hal- 
lowell 25 cents. Books keptat the principal Hotels 
in Hallowell and Augusta. 
FARE, 
From Gardiner to Boston, $4 00 
‘ Bath “ ““ $3 50 
Deck Passengers, $2 00 
~The NEW ENGLAND is 31-2 years old— 
173 feet long, and 307 tons burthen. ° During the 
past winter she has been thoroughly overhauled and 
repaired, and the Proprietors have spared neither 
pains nor expense to render her in all respects wor- 


} AND FOUND. 


Boat on the Eastern coast is now universally admit- 
ted, and her superiority as a Sea-Boat has been ful- 
ly proved. ; 
Acents.—L. H. GREEN, Gardiner. 

JOHN BEALS, Bath. 

M. W. GREEN, Boston, 
Gardiner, April 14, 1837. S 











not now recognize a Job Allerton ?—Cultivator. 


thy of public confidence. That she is the fastest | 
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